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[Concluded from page 102.] 


Waite the Muse of music had been thus speaking, showing in her 
mien her full enthusiasm, the Muse Urania had sat down by the side 
of her, and warmly embraced her, and young Poetry also had fixed 
her eyes upon her; and her words had become almost tones, to show 
the effect of her art to the whole Olympus. But father Apollo re- 
minded her at the right time, that the question was but of music on 
earth, and of the effect of it on human minds. You have answered 
sufficiently, my daughter ; nay, you have elevated your art to Olym- 
pus : it is time for your sister to speak. 

Truly, said Painting, has she elevated her art to Olympus; she, 
who thought it so strange that my favorites only fancied the image of 
some godlike forms. 

Leave Olympus unmolested, my daughters, said Apollo. You are 
both divine beings, and so must your arts be, to have any effect on 
earth. The human soul is our sister, too; and any thing, to have 
an effect on her, must have something of the infinite, and therefore 
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something divine : so men call it, and they are right. All forms and 
figures, however pure or correct, have no effect in painting, when 
no soul, no divine spirit enlivens them. ‘This spirit must breathe 
in each of your compositions, and make the whole one conception, 
or every thing, be it ever so truly or artfully imitated, will be but 
poor and dead. So in music, emotion of soul must combine and ac- 
company all the tones; or they will not only be the same that you 
say of the cold imitations of painting, but very likely even more dis- 
gusting; your art living only by the breath of this divine spirit. 
Therefore cease this play upon words, and confine yourselves to the 
direct effects of your arts. Shall I call old Aristotle? He.is said to 
be a great master in disquisitions and minute definitions of words, 
and will rectify you without much trouble. 

Both ladies disagreed to this arbiter, and chose rather, in case 
Apollo would not take the trouble himself, their young sister, Poetry, 
for that office. She has learnt of us both, they said, and loves us 
both. She is a woman, and knows best to judge of the arts and 
influence of women: moreover, she is our sister. ‘‘ Come,” said 
they, ‘‘come away from Apollo’s lap, where you only confuse him 
with your beautiful curls, to our side.” Poetry cheerfully consented, 
and the dispute began again for the third and last time. 

It appears to me, my sisters, said Poetry, that, if you wish to come 
to some understanding, you ought, as father Apollo said just now, to 
distinguish more carefully the effects which you intend to produce, 
and therefore the organ of the soul which you wish to move. You, 
Painting, touch rather the imagination than the heart; but imagina- 
tion may reach the heart; and if it does not, it generally comes 
nearer to the understanding. Therefore all your representations are 
clearer, but at the same time, as you, Mygic, observed, colder. That 
is no fault of Painting, but may even become its advantage ; for, cor- 
rectness and truth are the chief means of its effect; be they only 
clothed by beauty and sweetness. Any of its artists would be therefore 
very wrong to leave this main fortress, and to throw himself into the 
outwork of immediate effect upon the heart, without»correctness and 
strict truth. Delineation, and a spirit of delineation that enlivens 
the whole is always the most important consideration with you, Paint- 
ing ; and that, too, I have studied for a long time, and am still daily 
learning from it. The touching in individual features, the illusion 
of incarnation and colors, and far fetched deep thoughts, are good and 
excellent, provided the entire speaks to the soul, by those means by 
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which it can speak, that is, by clearness, light, richness and distinct- 

ness. The less the desire of effect appears in painting, the more it 

avoids disgusting, matter-of-fact representation, the more effective it 

will be ; the more she will elevate herself from a mere imitator to a 
pure and humble representer of inexhaustibly deep, always fresh and 
beautiful truth. But you, Music, are also dearer to me than Paint- 
ing can be ; for you are, as you correctly said, the harmonious foun- 
dation and thy melodious companion of beauty, even of picturesque, 
beauty. But you will admit, that without my words, without song, 
dance or action, thy feelings will always be obscure tomen. You 
speak to the heart; but for how few, to the understanding ! and even 
where you speak to the heart, how often is its feeling but a mere 

sensual feeling! Are there not beasts, that show a feeling of delight 
or pain at certain tones or combinations of tones? Nay, when the 

cruel experiment was made to open the brain of living beasts, and to 
produce by certain pressure now pain and now delight ; were these 
feelings, effected in a sensual way, anything different from what you 
effect only in an infinitely more refined manner? Most certainly the 
whole human heart is your instrument ; but see to what purpose you 

play on it? And now, my sisters, agree between yourselves on dis- 
tinct cases and aims, in and for which your art manifests itself. 

Painting began and described the mighty impressions, which she 
sometimes had made by the exhibition of a picture. She spoke of 
Brutus’s wife, who could not be moved to tears, until the portrait of 
Andromache met her eye and opened the sources of her feelings. 
She mentioned a number of other paintings, which had effected con- 
versions, consolations and encouragements, and had changed and re- 
freshed the soul like apparitions from a better world. 

Beg your pardon, sister, said Poetry, but observe here also, what 
part of the effects is due to your merit. The greatest part belongs to 
the subjects, which you have imitated, and you cannot deny that if, 
instead of the painting of Andromache or the other noble figures, the 
subject itself, which either you or I could but faintly depict, had ap- 
peared, the effects of it would probably have been much greater. 
Think of a holy virgin or a Magdalen, actually appearing, clothed in 
all the ideal charms with which we have invested them, and you will 
admit that you as well as I have been only distant and weak imitators ; 
and as to effect, that, often a very anti-ideal event in nature, just on 
account of its individual reality and truth, would be infinitely richer 
in great and good consequences, than the most artful imitation of the 
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same with paints. But you, Music, are always creating, since you 
have no proper ideal neither in heaven nor on earth. 

And that is the very reason, continued Music, why my effect is 
always new, original and glorious. I+create, and never imitate ; I 
produce the tones, as the soul produces thoughts, as Jupiter produced 
worlds, from nothing, from the invisible; and thus they penetrate, 
like the charmed language from another world, to the soul, making 
it forget and lose itself, seized by the current of song. You all have 
heard of the effects of music in ancient and modern times, and you 
never will have heard enough of it. Let me not repeat the old sto- 
ries of Amphion, Orpheus, Linus, Timotheus, Phemius, &c. ; they 
are still sung and praised at each festival of Saint Cecilia. 

But, interrupted Poetry, are they still reached? and in fact, that 
this is not now the case, shows evidently that these effects were even 
in antiquity not alone yours, not the effects of that art, which you 
mean to praise without any reference tome. Formerly I assisted 
you. I supported your tones, and you served only to enliven my 
song, while I made your language intelligible, enforcing it by the 
power of all the feelings and situations of the soul; and thus com- 
bined we had the most powerful effect on the human soul. Since 
we have separated, our arts have become a thousand fold refined, the 
limits of every thing in them have been more carefully distinguished, 
the rules stand fixed like Scylla and Charybdis, or like the columns 
of Hercules, before which you could not step; but where is now our 
effect on earth; as the Ancients praised it? I am read, you are 
listened to ; Iam blamed and yawned at, you are disregarded by the 
playing or prattling of the audience, and in the end they fall asleep 
with both of us. 

That is not our fault, Harmony answered undauntedly ; it comes 
from abusing our names. I never have acknowledged the fiddlers 
and pipers, the tormentors and triflers of the strings, to be sons of my 
art; for where are the effects of the tones, which they produce ? 
Have you ever confounded in Vulcan’s laboratory his turnspit with 
our beautiful Hebe, that mixes our nectar and prepares the godly 
ambrosia? And what else are so many quartettos and sonatas, 
trios and symphonies, and more especially that disgusting mass of 
songs all after one fashion, what else are they but the living turnspit 
of the hobbling Vulcan. They say, they have discovered the art, by 
which they can turn out a melody by fixed rules, just as that kitchen 
utensil turns round by its weights. It strikes me, we three sisters 
have all an equally large retinue of bungling suitors. 
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But yet, said Poetry, remember the times of your simple origin and 
your influence in those times ; if only half of the legends, which our 
mother Mnemosyne has told us, are true, where is now the effect of 
your Orpheus and Amphions ? 

No doubt, answered Music, these years of my youth are past in 
many countries ; but I have not grown older. This so-called culti- 
vated world has grown old and gray, and now in part does not wish 
to enjoy the tones, but to build to their melody, or dance on the 
rope with them. And in fact, they do build wonderfully high har- 
monious structures, which tower up very soon to the heaven of the 
understanding, not being able to reach the sanctuary of the heart. 
The light is too easy for them; they want to shine by impossibilities 
which they have overcome. Do you think, sisters, that I am pleased, 
by their taking each tone out of its proper sphere, and painting and 
poetizing with tones, in order to invent a new art of music? This 
is as foreign to my art, as the idea of forming a harpsichord of 
colors, and expecting that this would give as much pleasure as that 
of tones. However the genuine effect of my art is not yet altogether 
lost upon earth, It lives among all the nations; even Turks and 
Barbarians, and each nation enjoys it, as far as its organ for it is 
cultivated. ‘The more refined nations want more refined food; my 
effects appear with them also more spiritual ; and they would think it 
a very bad result of my art, if ever a man made mad by it, should yield 
himself up to a Lais, or set fire to Persepolis, . I aim at more refined 
ends and enjoyments; but do not think that therefore my effect must 
be weaker or more uncertain. How often has the tune of a song, 
the simple melody of some tones raised a man from the deepest 
abyss of dejectedness to heaven! How often a simple melody gently 
causes sad tears to flow, transferring the listener suddenly to all the 
feelings or places of his youth, or into unknown fields of a blissful 
paradise, and thus being fully equal to the charming tones of the 
ancient world, only in a more refined manner. Certainly, my sister, 
a favorite of my art may have a wonderful effect on man, provided 
he studies those tones, which touch him the most, that is, those 
melodies, which move his whole system of feeling. If he would take 
hold of these and bring out their greatest effect; he would have the 
heart of man in his power, be it even of steel or iron. 

And should we not obtain this former and great effect, my sister, 
if your art would again join itself to mipe? said Poetry. Let me 
prescribe the feelings; you follow. 
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Music smiled: That might be good, nay it is sometimes neces- 
sary, but hardlysufficient. How often do your poets, instead of lead- 
ing me, delude me? nay, it is not unlikely that they have helped the 
most to spoil my art, among men. Besides, remember sister, what 
you said yourself. ‘The composer must draw from his own resources— 
he must always form new language for his feelings. Is he not able 
to do this—can he not feel, what the poet can only very imperfectly 
trace out—how, then, will he be able to express these feelings? How 
could the poet by his words. instil them into him? To infuse tones, 
or still more a full composition, of feelings by words into any one, 
who has it not within himself, is impossible ; the source of the evil is 
therefore in the abuse of the art of composition if itself, and there it 
must be cured. For the rest, sister, I agree entirely that we two, 
Poetry and Music, belong together, and produce united, the greatest 
effect ; only I will not be entirely thy servant; for I have been thy 
instructor, and have besides an independent circle of effect for my- 
self. Dance is as much to me as words; pantomimes and gestures 
are like your verses ; nay, | comprise them all, modulation, dance 
and rythm within myself. ‘The composer creates while he plays as 
much as the true poet sings while he creates. 

This conversation was rather tedious to Painting as well as to 
father Apollo. The first had drawn, in the meantime, a beautiful, 
placid landscape, and in this occupation forgotten the whole dispute. 
That is, she said, the great effect of my art, it calms and exhilarates 
the soul. The man, that loves her, enjoys gaily every sunbeam ; and 
where others do not see any thing, he sees its varied play, Every- 
where in the freshness of nature itself, he studies its most calm and 
serene effects, and enjoys them infinitely. 

That might be true of landscape painting, answered Poetry, but as 
for thy historical painters, I understand that some of them are more 
passionate, than can be found either in my dominions or those of 
Music. We are reproached with endowing our favorites often with 
whims instead of enthusiasm ; and it seems to me, that you also must 
feel yourself the passions which you are studying or expressing. 

Here she was interrupted by Apollo, who hinted to her, that this 
was foreign to the subject and with her leave, in part even not true. 
In order to depict or describe a madman, he said, it is not neces- 
sary to be mad, That is the very privilege of heaven-born art, he 
said, that by a kind of omniscience and secret foreboding, it knows 
also those recesses and hiding places of the human heart, which the 
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artist has not felt himself, but which he sees by the light of his Muse, 
and shows to others as by reflected beams. Believe me, the drunk- 
ard does not sing best of inebriety ; the poet, who depicts all the pas- 
sions, and very often in the greatest contrast, at the same time can- 
not possess them all; it is enough for him, to receive and reflect 
them faithfully like a quiet mirror. And so itis with Music and 
Painting. The greatest artists were always the most impassionate 
and serene characters; they were youths, like myself, and lived in 
my sunshine. But enough of your dispute.— 

You, Painting, give by your art, the clearest, most beautiful, and 
most lasting idea ; you address yourself by your forms to the imagina- 
tion, and through that to the understanding and heart; you refine 
the observation, you open the portals of creation, and make your fa- 
vorites calm and serene; is it notso? But you, Music, have the 
magic wand of immediate effect on the human heart; you excite the 
feelings and passions, but you want a conductor, an explainer, to 
guide you to the understanding for a more distinct effect, and to de- 
light besides the physical, the moral organ also ; will that do for you ? 
Both of you quarrel about the word effect, which according to our 
manner of speaking applies more to Music than Painting, because 
we are accustomed to look only to the power of impression without 
considering that in spiritual things the power may sometimes be com- 
pensated by extent, clearness and durability. You therefore only 
quarrel, whether the ear is to be the eye or the eye the ear? Be 
both contented. The more different from each other your effects 
are, the better are they, and the more in each other’s own proper 
sphere. You move one human soul, only in an altogether incom- 
mensurable manner. If you want to see the effects of your art in the 
most distinct and pure light, observe only a blind and a deaf man, 
and observe what is denied to either! The deaf may see and pos- 
sess a discrimination infinitely more refined than the other ; for social 
life he is always dead, and within himself void of enjoyment, he 
wants the organ and the art, that are speaking immediately to the 
heart. The blind is a poor man, poor may-be also in certain nice 
distinctions, forms, and mensurations, which only the organ and the 
art of sight can give; but he has the instrument of all the feelings 
and passions within himself; he may sound it whenever he pleases, 
and in his dark solitude he may create to himself a world full of har- 
mony and joys. There have often been great composers, and poets, 
that were blind ; but it is doubtful whether there has ever been a 
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great deaf painter, however faithfully he may have copied. You ‘both 
are my daughters; you, Painting, draw for the understanding, and 
you, Music, speak to the heart; and you, my youthful Poetry, you 
are the pupil and the teacher of both. 

They embraced each other, Apollo crowned them with his immor- 
tal laurel wreaths, and Hebe offered them after their long conversa- 
tion, the refreshing draught of nectar. 





From the Harmonicon, 
PECULIAR HABITS OF MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 


Givucx,—In order to warm his imagination, and transport himself 
to Aulis or Sparta, was accustomed to place himself in the middle of 
a beautiful meadow. In this situation, with a pianoforte before him 
and a bottle of Champagne by his side, he wrote his two Iphigenias, 
his Orpheus, and other works. 

Sart1,—On the contrary required a spacious, dark room, dimly 
illuminated by a lamp suspended from the ceiling ; and it was only 
in the most silent hours of night that he could summon musical 
ideas. 

Cimarosa,—Was fond of noise ; he liked to have his friends about 
him when he composed. Frequently in the course of a single night 
he wrote the subjects of eight or ten charming airs, which he after- 
wards finished in the midst of his friends. 

Cuervusini,—Was also in the habit of composing when surround- 
ed by company. If his ideas did not flow very freely, he would bor- 
row a pack of playing cards from any party engaged with them, and 
fill up the pips with faces caricatured, and all kinds of humerous de- 
vices, for he was as ready with his pencil as his pen, though cer- 
tainly not equally great with both. 

Saccuint,—Could not write a passage except when his wife was at 
his side, and unless his cats, whose playfulness he admired, were 
gambolling about him. 

PaistELLo,—Composed in bed. It was between sheets that he 
planned I/ Barbiere di Seviglia, La Molinara, and other chefs-d’ eu- 
vre of ease and gracefulness. 

ZINGARELLI,—Would dictate his music after reading a passage in 
one of the fathers of the church, or in some Latin classic. 

Haypn,—Solitary and sober as Newton, putting on his finger the 
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ring sent him by Frederick II., and which he said was necessary to 
inspire his imagination, sat down to his piano, and in a few moments 
soared among the choirs. Nothing disturbed him at Eisenstadt, the 
seat of Prince Esterhazy ; he lived wholly for his art, exempt from 
worldly cares, and often said that he always enjoyed himself most 
when he was at work, 





HENRY RUSSELL. 
[Concluded from page 107.] 


Mr. Russell’s merits alone, although of that kind, which first strikes 
the natural ear and is mistaken by it for the whole of the art before it 
has learned by study and practice to discriminate all its essential 
beauties, would not give him the popularity which he enjoys, if he 
was not a man of the world and who knows how to make himself 
friends; this he does by mingling with the world, contributing his 
talent with a certain liberality, and by employing wholesale flattery 
where he knows it is effective. For the first we do not blame, but 
rather commend him. The true artist, although not of the world, 
does not keep proudly and selfishly aloof from it; warm and gene- 
rous feelings of the heart being fundamental characteristics of him ; 
he does not want to enjoy his art alone, but whenever there isa 
chance to meet a soul, he is willing to delight it without selfishness, 
that is without vanity or vain boasting and without a close calcula- 
tion of his own interest. Whether Mr. Russell’s intercourse with 
the world is truly artistic, that is, free from this selfishness, we will 
leave to him to decide; but we will say that the flattery which he so 
plentifully bestows, is not worthy of an artist. For the proof of it 
we refer to his own letter, which is full of it. The ‘‘ bosom glowing 
with admiration for the glorious country ”—a story so often used by 
designing foreigners, that it is a wonder that it has not yet become 
altogether stale and suspected—the appeal to the “‘ musical people 
of Boston ”—the whole story of the meeting with Henry Clay and its 
influence—all are evidently gross and designed flatteries. 

Mr. Russell is however not satisfied with these means for success ; 
he has lately begun others, which are still more anti-artistic and 
reprehensible, although they have proved—to our astonishment—emi- 
nently successful. He has tried wherever he could find an oppor- 
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tunity to make a party for himself—he has rested his success on party 
grounds. We refer for the proof of it again to his letter, where he 
draws Mr. Knight unnecessarily into his affairs. Mr. Russell must 
know better than to think that the recommendations of Mr. Knight 
by the press were given in mere opposition to him. It was the first 
time Mr. Knight came before the public here ; and was not Mr. Rus- 
sell preceded on his first appearance by similar recommendations ? 
But Mr. Russell will know best whether he did not invite the test he 
speaks of, by giving his concert on the same evening on which Mr. 
Knight had announced his, out of mere opposition to the latter. 

We further refer to his announcing and singing the national Whig 
Song, of which the music has no value whatever ; and the beautiful 
air of the Marseillaise, with Whig words to give it an interest, as par- 
ticular attractions. This bringing songs, the chief attraction of 
which is meant to consist in their party spirit, into concerts, which 
should be devoted to art alone, is degrading the art, and moreover, 
especially if done by a foreigner, an insult to the public. 

All these means together, and his dramatic talent stands undoubt- 
edly prominent among them, have given him that popularity with our 
great public which he enjoys. 

We come now to our second part—the examination into the causes 
of the hostility manifested against him by another part of our musical 
community. This part comprises the majority of the profession, as 
Mr. Russell rightly observes ; but not them alone, but also the ma- 
jority of our more elevated musical amateurs, in so far as condemna- 
tion of his singing and his music can be called hostility against him. 
He attributes it all to “ professional jealousy,” and “‘ unsuccessful 
rivalry,” and no doubt the natural mortification at his success beyond 
that of almost every other more legitimate and better artist takes 
sometimes so personal a turn, as to appear like jealousy. This mor- 
tification is natural, for it must be soon evident to every musician, 
that Mr. Russell’s style of singing misleads to a false taste, that his 
effects are not genuine effects of the art, and that his compositions 
show a want of originality in their conceptions and a want of theo- 
retical knowledge of the art in their execution. 

Mr. Russell sacrifices in singing every thing else to the distinctness 
of enunciation ; his pronunciation is affected, and, as we have already 
observed in another place, vulgar. It forms the worst model that 
can be, for a singer. It is broad and incorrect. The singing itself 
is more a highly sonorous and measured melodious speaking, than the 
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true cantabile. In the time too he takes more liberties than good 
taste will allow; and yet all these defects are overlooked. 

His effects are not genuine effects of the art, for wherever he does 
not look for them in the dramatic subject of his songs and the dra- 
matic representation of it, he tries to gain them from the mere physi- 
cal pleasure of the sense of hearing in his audience. Wherefore else 
his dancing up to the highest keys of the piano, repeating the strain 
there ; and winding up with an insipid shake, without the least 
meaning, connexion to or necessity for the subject of his song? 
Wherefore his giving the base and nothing but the most simple fun- 
damental base to the voice, while the piano thus gives the melody in 
the highest octave? They are to bribe the untutored ear; they are 
not meant to reach the heart and the feelings, they are meant to 
tickle the senses. We cannot but think of Mr. Russell that he feels 
within himself, that these arts are miserable substitutes for real art, 
but that he imagines he must suit the gift to his hearers, and that he 
thus in fact is showing his contempt for the audience, while he pre- 
tends in his letter, copied in the beginning of our remarks, to have 
the highest opinion of them. Or should he really be so utterly blind- 
ed. by vanity, that he could think such passages beautiful or appro- 
priate, as the whole last page of his song, ‘‘ Come, brothers, arouse,” 
where the voice part is kept upon F until the last syllable oh falls to 
B flat, which is held out for siz bars; or “ A life on the Ocean 
Wave,” which ends in a similar way; or ‘‘ Our way across the 
Mountain, ho,” where he generally improves his own printed copy 
by prolonging the ho in an extempore fantasia of the same style. We 
could point out these pecularities of his style of composing in almost 
all his compositions, but the reader will easily find them himself. 

That they are his own conceptions we will not deny ; where could 
he find models to copy them from? but otherwise we must charge 
a want of originality on him, although according to his letter the 
charge of plagiarism seems to sting him most We will not go so 
far as that, nor could we prove it; but our opinion is that Mr. Rus- _ 
sell has mistaken to a great extent reminiscences for his own ideas. 
Reminiscences hardly ever come to us in the exact shape of the origi- 
nal, they will vary a little ; but what is truly original, bears its own 
stamp on its surface and we feel on hearing it at once, that it is the 
composer’s own. Mr. Russell claims the Oratorio of the Skeptic in 
particular as his own, remarking that he “‘ composed it, got up the 
choruses and attended to its rehearsal, all in the short space of three 
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weeks.” We cannot judge of the work itself, having never had any 
opportunity of hearing it, nor of course of seeing it, since it is not in 
print; but we would take the above remark as prima facie evidence, 
that the work is got up without reflection and study. Mr. Russell 
probably wanted to promote by it his reputation for a genius, and 
thought of the common and often repeated anecdotes, that Mozart 
composed his Overture to Don Juan in one night, and that Handel 
outdid him, by composing his whole Oratorio of the Messiah in the 
incredible short space of ten days. These anecdotes are so well au- 
thenticated, that we dare not doubt them, and we can easily believe 
them if one word in them is altered. It is very plausible that they 
should have written the said works in such a short space of time, but 
we maintain that the music had been matured in their thoughts and 
minds before they put down the first note of it. Composing is not so 
entirely the work of inspiration alone as many people seem to think ; 
and the most enduring compositions are those which have been crea- 
ted with the most thought and reflection, where the subject has 
been the most studied and the music best adapted to it. Bach’s, 
Gluck’s, Haydn’s, Mozart’s, Handel’s, or Beethoven’s works will last 
longer than Rossini’s, however brilliantly genius and inspiration may 
shine from them ; for they give evidence that their composer trusted 
to his genius alone without maturing and studying his subjects. 

In some of Mr. Russell’s songs we can distinctly trace the remi- 
niscence. For instance, the Fisher Boy, may be traced to the se- 
cond Barcarole of Auber’s Masaniello; the symphonies to the Ma- 
niac, and the Wreck of the Mexico, to the Elf-king of Schubert. 
Others we cannot trace this moment, although the want of originality 
is felt—for instance in the waltz strain of the Maniac—in the second 
strain in six-eighth time of ‘‘Come brothers arouse,’ and in many 
others. We will willingly, however, admit that Mr. Russell himself 
may not be aware that his songs contain them. , 

Another thing which tends to show the want of originality in his 
songs is the sameness, which prevails in them—not of the melodies, 
they are varied enough ; but of their treatment, in the way which we 
have above pointed out. He makes, after he has gone through the 
air, a sort of refrain by putting the melody into the accompaniment 
and singing the fundamental base to it, winding up with a shake on 
the pianoforte. This occurs constantly, especially in his later com- 
positions. 

Otherwise we find the accompaniment generally simple, consisting 
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of broken chords, and in it, there are many faults against the rules 
of the musical grammar, consecutive eighths, and fifths, and similar 
ones ; faults too, which might very easily have been avoided by slight 
alterations. But the composer must either not have known that they 
were faults, for they appear mostly masked or hidden, or he must 
have overlooked them in careless hurry of getting out the songs. 

All these defects of Mr. Russell, the musician, make themselves 
soon manifest to other musicians who must see at the same time, that 
notwithstanding them, he meets with better success from the public 
than almost any other artist that comes before them. Acknowledg- 
ment from the public however is the goal to which all the artists 
strive, may they ever so earnestly disclaim it; and they are right. 
Art is not selfish, it wants to give enjoyment, it is social, and music 
more so than any other art. Is it then to be wondered at, that many 
of the musical professors bear no particular good will to Mr. Russell ; 
is it to be wondered at, that amateurs, who, themselves able to ob- 
serve his great deficiencies, wish them to be generally understood, 
should decry him also? And yet their hostility turns in the wrong 
direction ; for it is but natural that Mr. Russell should use his talent 
for his own benefit to its greatest extent—it is but natural that he 
should follow the taste of the public, on whom he depends, rather 
than try to lead it, and he does not more than a thousand others 
would do in his situation. Their indignation should rather turn upon 
the public, who will for a single talent overlook so much that. is 
faulty. 

But there is one circumstance which would justify hostility against 
the man, if it could be proved. We refer to the accusations which 
have been made against him, even publicly, of moral dishonesty. 
They are believed by many, and of course those who wish most to 
see art and artists elevated and pure, would wish most to see him 
cleared of these accusations, or, if he could not do it, descend from 
the high station among the professors of the art, to which the fancies 
of the great public have raised him. These accusations have been- 
made so publicly and so much in detail, that we think he would have 
done better to disprove them or at least distinctly to deny the particu- 
lar transactions, of which he stands charged, and to challenge their 
proof, than to try to vindicate his ability as a composer. 














126 Concerts. 


CONCERTS. 


Mr. Warren’s benefit Concert was not so well attended, as his 
friends had wished. The time was unfortunately chosen—at the end 
of a series of concerts in so rapid succession that the amateurs of 
music were wearied out—and the weather was unpropitious. The 
concert presented great variety but was altogether too long to leave 
a pleasing effect on the hearers. In this instance however we would 
excuse such injudicious arrangement on the ground, that it tended to 
show how many friends Mr. Warren has among the professors and 
practical amateurs. 

The Overture to La Gazza Ladra with its beautiful march move- 
ment—the rest being in Rossini’s common style—went off very well, 
considering how many different players came together without suffi- 
cient rehearsal. The idea prevailing here, that we could increase 
the effect and bring it nearer to that of European orchestras by merely 
increasing the number of instruments, is an error. The number is 
seldom increased in the right proportion of stringed instruments, to 
wind—especially to brass instruments. Besides the greater the num- 
ber is, the more skill is required of the individual players, and the 
more they must practise together ; for the whole mass of instruments 
is only to represent one volume, one body of sound. The waltzes 
wanted greater unity and promptness; in the prompt and uniform ob- 
servance of their rhythm consist their chief charm. 

The different instrumental Solos were played to the best of the 
abilities of the performers. Mr. Gear’s Solo on the Contrabassetto 
took the place of the comic song in vocal music. His labor in pro- 
ducing rapid passages on that unwieldy instrument has an irresistibly 
comic effect. The instrument has been lately introduced as a Solo 
Instrument into the concerts in Paris, by Mr. Muller of Darmstadt, 
with a surprising effect. It is described as yielding tones of most 
touching softness and sweetness, carrying our souls involuntarily 
away into the land of fancy and sweet dreams. Mr Knight’s beauti- 
ful scena from Weber’s Freyschutz was spoiled by the insufficient 
accompaniment. 

We notice besides this only the two concerts of the Handel and 
Haydn Society, which were miscellaneous ones, and therefore of mi- 
nor interest. The selection was in the whole a good one with the 
exception of the song of Belshazzar, which is poor music. 





Mozart’s Operas inFrance. 


THE BROTHERS KENDALL. 


These Boston musicians are going to Europe. We hope that their 
intention is more to hear, to observe and to study, than to exhibit them- 
selves. In the former case their journey would no doubt prove a 
source of great benefit to them ; it would give them the finish as su- 
perior artists. In the latter case, we are afraid, the result would 
prove a source of as great disappointment. 

Both brothers have a great proficiency on their instruments, great 
execution ; but they want that complete mastery over it, which ena- 
bles the player to breathe at his will the nicest shades of expres- 
sion into his tones; which gives to his music that wonderful variety 
of which the art is capable. They have yet to learn the proper 
meaning and mastery of the portamento; in fact the technical means 
of giving soul to their performances. These they will acquire, if they 
study attentively the best players, which they can find in England 
and on the continent of Europe. For they have laid a good founda- 
tion by their own studies here ; and it is no shame to them to learn 
in Europe that, which they could not learn here from want of good 
models, or to find themselves surpassed there, where the artist is sur- 
rounded from his infancy by the best models. 





MOZART’S OPERAS IN FRANCE. 


In 1825 appeared in Paris an edition of Mozart’s Operas in score, 
published by Mr. I. Frey, successor to Messrs. Cherubini, Méhul, 
Kreutzer, Rode & Co. They had Italian text with a French version, 
with this curious remark: ‘“‘ La musique, telleque |’auteur |’a com- 
poseé, et sans aucune altération,”* This remark will not astonish 
those who have heard the alterations and mutilations of Mozart's 
Operas on French stages, in order to make them correspond to French 
taste. All the pieces are made to change their place ; finales be- 
come introductions, and duettos are changed into terzettos. Comic 
music receives pathetic text and vice versa; airs of Monostatos in 
the magic flute are sung by Papagena, and more than half of the 
opera is left entirely out. In the Magic Flute all the part of the queen 
of the night, her boys, the mailed men, and the priests of Isis with 
their trombones, are omitted. 


* The music, as the author has composed it, without any alteration. 














128 Thoughts on Music—Notice. 


THOUGHTS ON MUSIC. 


Like every other work of art, the musical composition requires 
unity in variety. -Wherein does its variety consist? In the subject, 
in the difference of tones and their rhythms, forming the melody ; in 
the changes of chords, that is in the modulation; in the contrasts of 
expression, being stronger or weaker, breathing calmness, or emo- 
tion, seriousness or gaiety. 

Unity is preserved by the harmony, confining, as it were, the flow 
of melody, in the sameness of the fundamental tone, in the symmetry 
and mutual relations of the rhythmical members, in a predominating 
theme and character of the piece, which also determines the time and 
movement and in the similarity and relationship of the figures used to 
ornament the melody. 





In music as in other arts, the merit and magnitude of effect is at 
present often sought in the mass of notes and number of instruments, 
rather than in the well wrought plot, the artful form, and the wise 
adaptation of a few means to a beautiful and noble effect. 

C. F. Micwaeus. 





NOTICE. 


We must postpone the review of two musical works, sent us by the 
publishers some time ago, for want of time and room. Ovfie is the 
Vocal School, by Mr. Day—a book which has in addition to the ele- 
ments of music commonly contained in books of this kind, a philo- 
sophical demonstration of the scaie as a particular attraction. 

The other is a book of Organ Voluntaries, by Mr. Zeuner. We 
are glad to meet our friend on a path, worthier of himself than the 
little arrangements of songs and quicksteps, which we have lately 
seen of him. A work of this kind was much needed, and bearing 
Mr. Zeuner’s name as its composer, it will no doubt meet with very 
general attention. We shall give a more thorough notice of both 
books in one of our future numbers. 





